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in the family vault at Earls Colne in Essex ; and insisted that the coffin should
be opened so that he could see once again his friend's face and press his
hand.

Probably the immediate cause of Richard's decision to take vengeance on
his uncle Thomas, Arundel, and Warwick was their opposition to the peace
with France. They played on the national pride by criticising the concession
which had been made when Richard decided to bring the two nations closer
together by marrying a French princess; and there is little doubt that the
king himself suspected that there was a plan on foot to repeat the action taken
in 1387-8. So he struck before they did, and in the summer of 1397 he arrested
his uncle Thomas, Arundel, and Warwick. Arundel was tried by his peers,
condemned to death and executed : Warwick, " like a wretched old woman he
made confession of all," was sentenced to perpetual imprisonment. Thomas of
Woodstock died in a Calais prison, and the " confession " which he was said
to have made before his death was read to parliament. Actually few people
believed that he had died from natural causes : the popular suspicion was that
he had been murdered by Nottingham, in whose charge he had been placed.

Whatever view is taken of Richard's punishment of the three Lords Appellants
the fact remains that his actions were wholeheartedly endorsed by John of
Gaunt, Edmund of Langley, and the two other Lords Appellants, Derby and
Nottingham, who were advanced to the dukedoms of Hereford and Norfolk
respectively as a reward for their loyal service; and this behaviour at least
lends colour to the contention of the king that the condemned men were at the
head of a conspiracy to overthrow him.

In Norfolk's heart a terrible fear lurked: he was convinced that Richard
would make a clean sweep of the Lords Appellants; and he communicated
his fears to Hereford. The Duke ridiculed the whole thing, pointing out that
they had royal pardons for their actions in 1387-8 ; but Norfolk reminded
him that royal pardons had also been granted to the dead men. Hereford
repeated these warnings to his father John of Gaunt, who either communicated
them to Richard or advised his son to do so. The result was that the king
placed the two dukes under arrest pending a full inquiry into the allegations.
It is difficult to know what happened next. Adam Usk, who was well informed
about the events of 1398-9, stated that in the parliament which reassembled
at Shrewsbury early in 1398 " the duke of Hereford . . . appealed the duke
of Norfolk of treason." Our confusion is now worse confounded. Only a
short time before their arrest they were friends ; immediately afterwards they
were enemies. It is true that during the parliament-of Shrewsbury " the duke
of Norfolk . . . laid snares of death against the duke of Lancaster as he came
thither; " but that incident apparently took place in the autumn of 1397
and therefore before the two dukes had had their fatal conversation ; and it is